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The area becomes reddened, turns purple, and some necrosis of
the skin and subcutis occurs. The regional lymph nodes may be-
come enlarged and painful. Arthritis may develop in the nearby
joints. The disease is not often fatal and rarely becomes generalized.
Immunity. Animals that recover from swine erysipelas remain
permanently immune although many may continue to harbor and
disseminate the causative agent. Swine of more than eighteen
months of age show a relative resistance which possibly may be
attributed to early exposure.
Pasteur and Thuiller devised the first method of immunization
in 1882, which is of historical interest only. They found that the
swine erysipelas microorganism could be attenuated by passage
through rabbits and that its virulence could be exalted by passage
through pigeons. Their method of immunization consisted of in-
jecting a live culture of an attenuated strain, followed in twelve
days by injection of a virulent strain. The method has been aban-
doned because the injection of the virulent culture was found to
be capable of actually causing the disease in some instances. Serious
losses were known to result, and the disease actually was propa-
gated in new localities by use of virulent cultures for vaccines.
The simultaneous method of vaccination against swine erysi-
pelas is now commonly used in Europe. The method of Lorenz,
who introduced the simultaneous, or serovaccination method, con-
sists of, first, injecting a virulent culture, followed immediately by
injection of immune serum. A modification of this method is to
mix the vaccine with the immune serum immediately before use and
to employ the mixture for inoculation in a single dose. In the swine-
raising section of the middle western part of the United States, herds
may be given two injections of vaccine along with immune serum
after the disease has been found to be present on the premises. It
has been observed by Shuman that the vaccination of gilts with
culture and serum, just before breeding, will afford protection to
the newborn pigs until weaning time. The immune serum made
by hyperimmunizing horses is very effective in treating sick ani-
mals. Symptoms of acute swine erysipelas may be caused to abate
in twenty-four hours or less by the use of immune serum.
The production of immunity against any disease by the use of
a living culture has a number of disadvantages. This fact is true
of swine erysipelas. The report of the value of a formalin-killed
aluminum hydroxide adsorbed bacterin, by Traub in 1947, and by
Dinter in 1948, was viewed with great interest. The application of
this method experimentally by Cooper, Personeus, and Choman,
and by Harvey et at, has revealed that satisfactory immunity may
be produced. Shuman has also shown that the use of this type of
bacterin in swine produces an increased resistance to the disease.